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MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
Author of ‘‘Alexia,” ‘‘ Red Towers,” ‘* The Little One,” etc, 


CHAPTER XII. THE RECTOR, 


Two days afterwards the news of the 
engagement reached the Rector of Bryans. 
He was Poppy’s godfather, her one 
remaining trustee, and her old friend, 
though he had only held the living about 
five years, having been presented to it by 
her father not long before his death. 

A very short letter from Poppy was 
enclosed in a very long one from her aunt, 
fall of confidences and explanations. 


“My pEAR Mr. CANTILLON — Annt 
Fanny has told you my news. I hope you 
will not be sorry. You ought to be glad. 
Please send me your congratulations. 

“ Your ever affectionate 
“ PORPHYRIA LATIMER.” 


The Rector’s breakfast lay waiting on 
the table while he read both letters more 
than oncethrough. Then he went through 
the curtained doorway into his study, and 
sat down at the writing-table—that ideal 
writing-table which was the abode of all 
his inspirations. His hand shook a little 
as he wrote: 


“ My DEAR PorRPHYRIA,—I send you my 
blessing. My congratulations are all for 
Captain Nugent. 

“ Your affectionate old friend, 
“ HENRY CANTILLON.” 


He went back into the dining-room, sat 
down, sighed, poured out his coffee with 
his usual anxious carefulness. It was 
already a little cold. He felt injured, and 
reflected that an engagement is a conval- 





sion of nature, causing waves of disorder 
and confusion in the atmosphere affected 
by it. But apart from this result, he 
hardly knew whether to be pleased or 
displeased. The Nugents were not the 
kind of people he much liked. He had 
seen something of Oito as a young man at 
Oxford, where his own life had been spent 
till he came to Bryans, and had taken no 
fancy to him, He distrusted Mrs. Nugent, 
for several reasons, as cordially as a man 
of his simple aud generous mind could 
distrust anybody. Of Arthur he -knew 
nothing but his name, and had thought of 
him, if at all, as a nonentity; most cer- 
tainly never as a worthy or even a possible 
husband for Porphyria Latimer, whose 
stately old name, suggested by him to her 
father and mother, seemed to invest her 
with a kind of imperial majesty. Even 
without it, she would have had dignity 
enough in her own character, and in her 
position at Bryans; but the Rector had an 
imagination, 

This imagination of his had seldom 
moved more quickly than on that morning, 
when the consequences of her engagement 
came thronging each other into his mind. 

At first he had been astonished, vexed, 
almost dismayed. He moralised, making 
a little face over his coffee, on the mistakes 
made by women, especially in their friend- 
ships. A long and affectionate intimacy 
with Fanny Latimer did not blind him to 
her weaknesses, and through all the 
excuses and explanations in her letter he 
saw that this was an arrangement made by 
friendship—made by Mrs. Nugent with 
Fanny as an active and faithful ally. 
Very likely there was no harm in the 
young man; very true that money was 
not a necessity to Poppy’s husband. But 
Mr. Cantillon could not ba quite recon- 
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ciled to the thought of her marrying a 
Nugent—and a failure. She was happy ; 
he thought he understood that. It was 
her first experience, and her nature was 
far too fine to realise defects in any one 
who was devoted to her. 

“ Look at Maggie Farrant,” thought the 
Rector. ‘She will never understand the 
inferiority of that girl, And, Fanny, 
knowing this, what exquisite care you 
should have taken! Not that I blame 
you so much as your friend. It was her 
interest, of course ; and if ever there lived 
a woman who would gain her objects, 
even unscrupulously, that woman is Mrs. 
Nugent.” 

The Rector leaned back in his chair, and 
glanced again through Miss Latimer’s 
letter, which he had kept beside him 
through a short and unsatisfactory break- 
fast. As he read it his brow lightened a 
little, and a dreamy smile dawned in his 
pleasant grey eyes. 

“ After all, it may turn out well,” he 
began to think. ‘He may be a nice 


fellow. And then, it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. Now, perhaps——” 

He pushed his chair back suddenly, got 
up and went into the study, carrying the 


letters with him. A gleam of sun, for his 
house faced a little east of the south, fell 
on one of the bookcases that lined the low 
walls, He glanced anxiously at his books, 
and pulled the blind down. Never were 
books so considered as these. They were 
chiefly modern and well bound, and Mr. 
Cantillon’s touch was so careful and deli- 
cate, that when he had read a book 
twice through it looked as if he had just 
brought it home new. In the study 
there was nothing but books; the one 
only picture stood on the writing-table, in 
a very handsome brass frame of classical 
design, It was a photograph, smiling, 
happy, beautifully dressed, of Miss Fanny 
Latimer. 

Why these two had not married years 
ago, nobody could tell. Perhaps neither 
he nor she had ever been quite enough in 
earnest to give up separate lives of liberty 
and comfortable independence, he among 
his books and his friends at Oxford; 
she in her charming little house at Bath, 
in the midst of old china, artistic furniture, 
and tea-parties. Then he had always been 
more sure of his own feelings than of hers, 
and he was not the kind of man to risk a 
refusal. 

However, when her brother, his oldest 
friend, offered him the rich living of 





Bryans, become vacant by the death of 
an old man who had been there fifty 
years, Henry Cantillon felt that such an 
offer could not be refused. The late 
Rector had been an old bachelor, too, and 
a miser. He had let the Rectory to some 
people who could not be turned out of it, 
and had lived for years in a very original 
house made of several cottages thrown 
together. Mr. Cantillon added to this and 
improved it, till there was nothing prettier 
or more comfortable to be seen for miles 
round, His four gables of beautiful yellow 
stone, half overgrown with creepers and 
ivy, smiled down on that part of the 
village street which climbed towards the 
Court gates. He furnished his house with 
a careful taste which was all his own, even 
provoking the laughter of the Squire with 
his dainty arrangements. 

‘‘Cantillon’s going to be married,” he 
said to his wife. “See if he isn’t. He'll 
spring some Oxford lady upon us one of 
these days. I only hope to Heaven she 
won’t be blue,” 

Mrs, Latimer, who saw and knew more 
than her husband, smiled a little sadly. 
She suspected that the new Rector had a 
thought and a hope in his mind, and that 
this had been a strong agent in persuading 
him to give up his happy college life and 
accept Bryans, a large parish though a rich 
living, with plenty of work for a con- 
scientious man—unfamiliar, uncongenial at 
first to a man like him. Whether Fanny 
Latimer would have consented to come 
back under these conditions to her old 
home, nobody ever knew. A year and a 
half passed before Mr. Cantillon was ready 
to ask her. Then, in a bitterly cold 
winter, an attack of bronchitis carried 
away Mrs. Latimer, always a delicate 
woman, from her husband and from her 
very childlike, inexperienced daughter of 
eighteen. Fanny Latimer at once gave up 
her house in Bath and came to live at the 
Court. Henry Cantillon could not then 
find it in his heart to suggest her leaving 
his old friend in his sorrow. He must 
wait, he thought. After a time Latimer 
would recover his spirits, always excellent, 
and be like himself again. Porphyria 
would be grown up, and her father, who 
worshipped her, would find her companion- 
ship enough for him. Then, when his 
sister seemed really free, her old lover’s 
time might come. It would be only 
waiting a year—at most a year. The 
pretty paper in the drawing-room would 
not have time to fade. 
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But before that year was out the Squire, 
formerly so strong and cheerful, had fol- 
lowed his wife into the shadow. It seemed 


as if he 
for one day tried 
To live without her, liked it not, and died. 


Then, and ever since, all Fanny Latimer’s 
thoughts, energies, affections, were given 
solely and entirely to her niece and her 
niece’s affairs ; and the Rector, being one of 
the trustees, and helping her to his utmost 
in bearing this new load of anxious re- 
sponsibility, felt that his own hopes must 
once more—this time probably for ever— 
be locked up in that drawer of his 
writing-table where he carefully put her 
photograph to sleep every night, wrapped 
in a large sheet of tissue paper. 

Thus it was no wonder if, after all, he 
could not find it in his heart to blame Miss 
Latimer very severely for letting her niece 
become engaged to Arthur Nugent. He 
spent nearly the whole morning writing to 
her, with frequent glances at her charming 
picture, and with a smile not seldom 
broadening his thin and delicate features. 
Only the sun interrupted him, shining 
persistently in, that bright September day, 
and making a new arrangement of the 
blinds constantly necessary. 

After luncheon, his letter being finished, 
he went out into the garden to think things 
over there. A long panelled passage, hung 
with old prints, led down to the garden 
door, which opened on a small lawn 
set round with rose-trees. An arch of 
roses led from this to a broad gravel walk, 
running a long way perfectly straight 
between borders brilliant with flowers of 
every varying colour and scent. These 
borders were bounded all their length by 
long low trellises, over which climbed roses 
again, clematis, honeysuckle of different 
kinds, and other beautiful clinging plants. 
The vegetables, with paths and borders of 
their own, were discreetly hidden behind 
these green and flowery fences ; here, too, 
were strawberry-beds and currant-bushes. 
Stone walls, the outer boundary of the long 
garden on each side, were loaded with 
every kind of fruit, At the end were 
greenhouses, one thickly hung with grapes. 
Between them the wall was much lower, 
and from this point the garden had its 
view without much distance or variety, 
but pleasing to Mr. Cantillon, who did 
not care much for things that were vague 
and vast. A bright green meadow sloped 
straight down from his garden wall to the 
quiet stream which ran along the hollow 





between lines of silvery willows, and was 
crossed by a foot-bridge just opposite. 
From this the slope of a further meadow 
climbed sharply. Then came the upper 
road of the village, which was divided into 
two parts by the stream. This road was 
not in itself visible from the Rector’s 
garden, but could be traced by a line of 
cottage roofs, mostly thatched, and the 
grey walls of old gardens, and the beech 
and elm-trees, now beginning to change 
colour, which were grouped here and there 
along the line of it. They grew taller and 
thicker on its farther side, and there the 
grey tower and long roof of the church 
stood out amongst them. 

To the right, this upper road wound on 
past a farm shaded by two old cedars, its 
yard full of great corn-stacks, and then 
was lost behind village roofs at the corner 
where it divided, going on into the open 
country, or turning down that populous 
part of the village where the school and a 
few little shops were, crossing the river by 
a low-walled stone bridge, and joining the 
road from the station, some distance below 
the Rector’s front door. 

To the left, the upper road made a 
sharp turn away from river and village, 
which was quite invisible from the Rector’s 
point of view, being hidden by the walls, 
and roofs, and large trees of a house—the 
old Rectory, in fact—which stood up there 
at the corner. Beyond this, as it seemed, 
there was nothing but woods. Only when 
the leaves were off could one see the chim- 
neys and part of the broad front of Bryans 
Court, standing high above church and 
scattered village, meadows and shaded 
stream. 

There was never a weed to be seen in 
the Rector’s garden. Anything of this 
sort would have too much disturbed the 
even sequence of pleasant and scholarly 
thoughts which came to him in the hours 
that he spent walking up and down there. 
And he loved his flowers, especially just 
now the deep red clove carnations and the 
great purple and silver clematis, It made 
him happy to stand and gaze at them in 
the soft sunshine, which they, it was so 
evident, enjoyed equally. Once an old 
woman in the village shook her head at 
Mr. Cantillon and said, “Ah, you make a 
god of your garden!” With regard to that 
special old woman, his conscience did not 
accuse him, and it was like him to make 
peace with her, a day or two afterwards, 
by means of a large bunch of his loveliest 
roses, 
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Even to-day, when his mind was full of 
this great news for Bryans, and when Miss 
Latimer’s letter had laid upon him the 
rather troublesome duty of making it 
known, it was a temptation to linger in 
the garden through that calm and sunny 
afternoon, to think the whole matter over 
again with the help of his flowers, which 
always— another temptation — had their 
own little claims on his attention. Dead 
blossoms and leaves to be cut off, a long 
tendril of creeper gone astray, a tall carna- 
tion asking to be tied up more effectually : 
these things could not very well be 
neglected. The Rector attended to them 
that afternoon with even extra care; 
but in the background of his mind there 
was all the time an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that nothing became easier 
by being put off, and that it might be 
better, after all, to obey Fanny’s orders, to 
“tell everybody, especially Mrs. Arch, the 
Farrants, and the Thornes,” than to 


sentimentalise over Fanny herself in the 
garden. 

And it was not very long before this 
impression became too strong for bim, so 
that, having stuck a red carnation in his 
buttonhole, he went back into the house 


to fetch his tall hat and his stick, without 
which he never appeared in the village; 
and then, passing down the garden again, 
opened his little wicket-gate, and walked 
at a quick pace down the path to the 
bridge, on his way to the upper road. 

Mrs. Arch was the housekeeper at the 
Court, and Mr. Cantillon thought that she 
might come second on the list, while 
Maggie Farrant and her grandfather, for 
every reason, ought to be put first. 
Personally, he was not very fond of either 
of them ; but he had watched with interest 
the growth of Poppy Latimer’s friendship 
with the girl, and quite believed in the 
girl’s affection for her. The old man was 
rough and strange, but no intelligent 
person could fail to be struck with him, 
and he, too, had spoken of Poppy in 
terms which pleased the Rector. He almost 
seemed +t) understand that his grand- 
daughter owed her everything. 

“Church Corner,” as it had been called 
for many years past—indeed, ever since 
the old Rector had let it to his equally 
eccentric old friend, and had made a 
dwelling for himself on the other side of 
the water—was by no means an attractive 
house at first sight. Its rugged stone 
walls stood flush with the road, and the 
one or two lower windows which looked 





that way were protected by heavy iron 
bars. The door was studded with great 
naile, and rather suggested a fortress or 
a prison than the peaceable dwelling of 
one old man and his grand-daughter. 
There were other ways into these for- 
bidding precincts; a garden door, opening 
on the river meadow, which was not always | 
locked, now that old Mr, Farrant could 
not go round himself with his bunch of 
keys; and two or three cunningly devised 
steps in a corner of the garden wall, on 
the other side, leading over into a quiet 
little lane which connected itself by a 
woodland path with the Court avenue. 
This was the way used chiefly by Poppy 
and her friend for coming and going to 
each other. Then a garden door and a 
farm road from the Court opened into the 
road a little way above, and were useful in 
bad weather. The tall gates of Mr. Far. 
rant’s stable-yard, which was uninhabited 
by horses, were as carefully barred and 
locked as the front door. 

Mr. Cantillon was far too scrupulous 
and careful in his manners to make use of 
either of the garden ways without express 
permission from old Mr. Farrant. I: was 
of no use for Maggie to assure him that 
ber grandfather would be sorry to think 
of bis walking round by the road. The 
old man himself said nothing, and the 
Rector continued to come by the road, and 
to ring at the fortress-like front door. 

Generally Maggie knew his ring, opened 
the door herself, and took him along the 
passage into her own little sitting-room, 
with its French window opening into a 
small garden on the east. The room was 
dark by nature, and also dismal, in spite 
of attempted high art’ decoration — or 
perhaps because of it, for Maggie’s ideas 
on the subject were all borrowed, and her 
friend Miss Latimer had none to give her. 
A few good books were her only contribu- 
tion to the room where the two girls often 
sat, and talked, and read together. In 
Mr. Cantillon’s eyes they hardly redeemed 
the room. He also disliked the little 
garden, and tried to sit with his back to 
the window, in order to escape the sight of 
a certain rockery, which was the pride of 
Maggie’s heart. 

To-day a servant opened the door, and 
he was not shown into the drawing-room, 
as they called it, but was taken in another 
direction, up a few steps, to the one room 
which sometimes made him regret this old 
Rectory. It was a beautiful room, looking 
south, with a polished oak fioor and 
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panelled walls, nearly all “hidden by the 
bookcases. The sun poured in almost too 
brilliantly at the large, recessed oriel 
window, though tempered in the upper 
part by coloured panes. A cushioned oak 
seat ran round the window, except on one 
side, where a door had been made to open 
on a flight of stone steps, leading down 
into the garden. Another deep recess at 
the eastern end of the room held a large 
old-fashioned fireplace, with a row of 
shining brass candlesticks, as in some old 
kitchen, on its high dark mantel. They 
flashed and sparkled in the leaping flames. 
There was always a large copper kettle on 
the hob, and close beside the fire stood two 
carved arm-chairs with red cushions, very 
high and very old. In the one with its 
face to the window old Mr. Farrant was 
generally to be found sitting. His long 
white beard, too ragged to be beautiful, 
strayed over shabby old black clothes; the 
look of his thin, high features was some- 
thing like an ancient bird of prey. ‘He 
never makes me feel comfortable,” the 
Rector used to say. “I wish he wasn’t a 
clergyman. And the state of his books is 
an absolute calamity.” 

Poor old books! Hundreds of volumes 
of them, battered and torn and worn with 
every kind of ill-usage; some with half 
their bindings gone, some lying loosely 
about, never bound at all. In his early 
acquaintance with them, the Rector had 
tried to pull one out now and then, to 
smooth its leaves and put it straight with 
its companions. He had picked up 
scattered volumes from the floor, having 
stumbled over them, and tenderly flicked 
off the dust. But this kind of = 
generally produced a laugh or an aci 
remark from the old man by the fire, 
and by degrees the Rector had to confess 
that the state of Mr. Farrant’s library was 
bsyond his curing. Still, as he satin the 
other arm-chair, his eyes would wander 
constantly over the walls, suspecting buried 
treasures, priceless first editions in those 
long files of dingy leather. But he had no 
encouragement to search for these, and he 
was too courteous to do without it. 

On this sunny September afternoon, the 
room when he entered it was in such a 
glory of light that at first, coming out of 
the dark passage, he could see nothing. 
He caught the gleam of Mr. Farrant’s 
white beard in his usual corner, and was 
aware of the flicker of his perpetual fire. 
Then he saw Maggie sitting in the window, 
her head thrown back against a high- 





backed chair, in what struck him as an 
unnatural attitude, though he thought at 
the same moment that the girl had never 
looked prettier. Then he became aware 
of a young man in the shadow cluse to 
him, drawing carefully on a small board. 
Anything in the way of art attracted Me. 
Cantillon instantly. Without having the 
faintest idea who the artist was, he looked 
over his shoulder, pausing an instant on 
his way towards the fireplace. 

“Capital! Excellent!” he said at 
once. “Only the position is not quite 
right, is it ?” 

The artist looked up with a pleased 
smile in his dark, eager eyes, then pushed 
back his chair and stood away from his 
sketch that it might be better seen, staring 
at it himself with a kind of anxious 
enthusiasm. 

“Mr, Cantillon,” growled the grand- 
father from his corner, “‘what do you 
think of my room being turned into a 
drawing shop ?” 

Maggie, meanwhile, had sprung from 
her chair and come forward, smiling and 
blushing a little. She was a very pretty 
girl of eighteen, with a quantity of soft, 
curly, jet-black hair, eyes in which one 
shade of hazel deepened to another, and 
a skin of what the French call “ teint mat,” 
rather thick, and pale like ivory. She 
had a little the look of a spoilt child, and 
yet the manner of a girl who had not quite 
found her level. 

“T’m so glad to see you, Mr. Cantillon,” 
she said softly. “Do you know, [ never 
had my picture taken before, and Mr, 
Geoffrey Thorne is doing it for Miss 
Latimer,” 

Mr, 


Geoffrey Thorne?” said the 
Rector, and turning to the artist he held 


out his hand to him. ‘I am very glad to 
make your acquaintance. Miss Latimer 
has written to me about you from Switzer- 
land.” 


OUT OF TOWN. 


THE newspapers would just now render 
a public service if they published, in 
addition to their meteorological and other 
diagrams, a chart of the distribution of 
people who are “out of town.” It is all 
very well to say that there are still some 
few millions of people left in the great 
metropolis ; but that statement only con- 
veys a superficial view of the situation. We 
don’t all go out of town at the same time ; 
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but, from the little ragged urchin who is 
rigged up by friends and neighbours for the 
yearly school treat, along to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and the Lord 
Chancellor of England, everybody is more 
or less drifting from the accustomed 
moorings, and seeking some kind of change 
and recreation “out of town.” Even the 
London sparrow is out of town, and taking 
his accustomed tithe of the harvest field 
and orchard, All the pretty warbling 
choir have left us for the season. There 
may be concerts at Scarborough or Tor- 
quay, but in London you shall hardly find 
even a solitary nigger minstrel to enliven 
the scene, Oh, yes; there are the military 
bands still left. Don’t we hear the blare 
of the trumpets from the Exhibition ? And 
there are no doubt sentries at the Horse 
Guards; and guard mounting goes on all 
the while at St. James’s. 

From the spirit of contradiction, indeed, 
there are people who profess to find London 
delightful when everybody is out of town. 
How charming to find a solitude in the 
Strand, where the pavement is up, and 
only a few loiterers are to be found ; or in 
Piccadilly, where a thin line of vehicles 
passes to and fro between great stacks 
of wooden blocks ; and to consider what a 
crowd of people you meet around Loch 
Lomond, or find elbowing each other about 
the summit of Snowdon! How much 
pleasanter, they say, is the solitude of the 
club, dismantled almost and in possession 
of washers and cleaners, than the crowded 
table d’héte of some Continental hotel, or 
the rush for places in the saloon of the 
big Highland steamboat! And this is the 
right view to take for anybody who is 
compelled still to tug the oar, while the 
rest of the crew are enjoying their spell of 
liberty. 

But to revert to the notion of a chart of 
‘Out of Town,” which shall be dotted, 
like a wreck chart, to show the places 
where the human swarm do chiefly con- 
gregate, and limiting its scope to the 
British Isles. What a dance of dots there 
would be all along our coasts as the period 
of migration fairly set in! That would 
be early in June, for the business world 
takes its holiday in good time, and if the 
weather be fairly genial, the watering- 
places of the east coast will begin to be 
speckled with their annual crop of visitors. 
Further north, too, the same rule prevails. 
Whitsuntide gives the signal for a general 
exodus from the great manufacturing towns. 
Then the Isle of Man boats begin to be 





crowded, and the island, with its unfailing 
sea breezes, is filling fast with miscellaneous 
crowds from every quarter. Then, too, 
Glasgow begins to send forth its swarms, 
and the watering-places along the Clyde 
may have to announce “standing room 
only”; and Midsummer Day sees the 
summer visitants fairly established among 
the lochs and mountains, or streaming to 
and fro among the isles of the Highland 
Archipelago, 

North Wales, too, opens early with 
tourists from Lancashire and. the manu- 
facturing districts. The broad sands of 
Rhyl], the magnificent headlands of Llan- 
dudno, are resorted to with the first breath 
of summer ; and all the pleasant shores of 
the Menai Straits are filled with the un- 
failing tide of holiday-makers. Then, 
also, are the roads that lead to the 
heart of the hill country thickly dotted 
with pedestrians and cyclists, while the 
familiar Welsh car whirls about unre- 
mittingly from one hotel to another. Then 
is Llanberis Pass as thronged as a country 
high street on market day; while Bedd- 
gelert, in its emerald vale, is filled even to 
repletion. And you may fare on to the 
romantic valley of Masntwrog without being 
long out of human ken; while Festiniog, 
on the heights above, sees its little, toy- 
like railway trains arrive all loaded with 
excursionists. And thence to Bala, with 
its mirror-like lake, embosomed among the 
hills ; wild as may be the way, it is far from 
being unfrequented. Another train, that 
races with the mountain torrent down the 
valley to Dolgelly, brings its quota of 
guests for the sweet little metropolis of 
Merioneth. Barmouth and its noble 
estuary, fringed by cloud-capped summits, 
everybody knows; and the rugged coast 
from thence to Aberystwith has its lodging- 
houses and bathing-machines in full de- 
mand in every nook and outlet. 

As for the English lake district, suc- 
cessive swarms of tourists and trippists 
occupy the land, from the first blooming 
of the may till the withering frosts and 
chill October breezes give the signal of 
recall, Where else shall we find such 
beauty and richness of colour, such gran- 
deur and sterility, contrasting with such 
luxuriant verdure, as in this charming 
region, which the poets and essayists of a 
former generation have endowed with a 
peculiar richness of poetic associations ? 
We have romantic Pallerdale and Ulls- 
water, set like a jewel among hills of 
gold ; and the wide expanse of Derwent- 
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water, shining clear among the mountain 
mists, with Skiddaw’s lofty peak, and the 
rourded mass of Saddleback, presiding 
over the solemn congress of the hills. 

Enually worthy of remembrance are the 
wild dales of the Yorkshire borders. 
Ribblesdale, and lofty Ingleborough, with 
the limestone cliffs and wondrous caves of 
Settle and its vicinity ; and lovely Wharf- 
dale, with Bolton Abbey as the crown of 
its charms ; and Ilkley, with its wild moors 
and life-giving breezes, pure and clear as 
the waters in its crystal springs. 

Or we may visit the more limited ranges 
of the Derbyshire hills, and everywhere 
we shall find a plentiful contingent of our 
friends who are out of town. There is 
Buxton, which people hobble into on 
crutches, and leave with a hop, skip, and 
jump ; and Matlock, of milder efficacy, and 
with softer, sweeter charms, 

But, after all, most people who are 
out of town are to be found at our 
seaside resorts. Thither, with bag and 


baggage, with toys, and perambulators, 
and buckets, and wooden spades, wends 
the family man, with the pleasing wife and 
lively children, with the nurse, and perhaps 


the page by way of dignity. There is a 
resouccefulness about the sea-shore that 
adapts it to all the varied tastes of young 
and old. An excellent mother’s help is 
the grand old sea—at once nurse and 
playfellow—with its yellow sands, which he 
has playfully deposited for the very pur- 
pose of being dug about, entrenched, and 
carried by storm ; and he joins himself in 
the fun, dashes into the fort with a rush, 
and carefully smooths and tidies up every- 
thing for the next day’s game. Even 
a wet, dull day is more bearable by the 
sea-shore than elsewhere. There is often a 
rugged old jetty to shelter under; and the 
sea rolls in gently beneath the canopy of 
mist, where dim streaks of light break 
through at places, and a dark sail looms 
out of the haze, and there is a sense 
of space and motion all around. And 
what a choice there is of sea-bathing places, 
all within an easy radius of London, and 
attainable without any great fatigue and 
expense! Some people are all for the east 
| Coast, and will not admit that they can be 
braced up properly anywhere else; and 
for these there are the low, flat shores of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, with sands galore, 
and herring-boats, and a continuous traffic 
of steamers to enliven the seascape. For 
those who delight in broad sands, there 
is the Lincolnshire coast, with young 





watering-places coming into favour; and 
the Yorkshire sea-board, for cliffs and bold 
rocky promontories, with Scarborough as 
the queen of all ; and many minor lights 
around, all undeniably bracing and in- 
vigorating. 

But there is nothing, after all, to beat 
the familiar Kentish coast, with the white 
cliffs that look so gay and bright under the 
sunshine, and a sea that is also bright and 
gay, always near, too, and available, nor 
ever sulking in the far horizon at low water 
as some seas do, but sparkling always close 
at hand, while close inshore come the ships 
of all sorts making through the Channel— 
a veritable tide-way of nations. Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Broadstairs—are they not 
all dear and familiar, time out of mind, 
to those who go out of town? And Deal, 
with its steep shore and bold boatmen ; or 
Dover, with its grand heights and stir of 
military life; or Folkestone, bright and 
charming all the year round—surely these, 
when once visited, are returned to again 
and again ! 

When we have rounded Dungeness, 
there is Hastings, soft and warm, and a 
little sleepy ; and dignified St. Leonard’s, 
that also suggests a yawn. But Eastbourne 
arouses the synagogue, so to say, with 
bright and lively airs. But when it comes 
to Brighton, then one feels no longer “ out 
of town,” but only sojourning at the sea- 
side branch of greater London. Then there 
is Worthing, of which it is said that people 
sit and weep when they first arrive there, 
and weep with equal bitterness when they 
depart ; and Bognor follows, with a host of 
minor places, till Southsea opens upon us, 
with Spithead and its ever-varied scenes, 
And there is ‘the Island,” delightful ex- 
ceedingly in fine weather, but dolefui utterly 
in the wet; there opens the great bight 
where Bournemouth spreads itself among 
the pine-clad hills; and yonder is grey 
Swanage, which is struggling into note, but 
is still a quiet retreat for those going out 
of town. As for Weymouth, that is familiar 
and pleasant enough; and of the noble 
Devon coast, with its fringe of charming 
towns, its combes and cliffs, and its bright 
seas, that sparkle with ozone like so much 
champagne, it would take a volume to do 
justice to the merits. And for people who 
are late in getting out of town, Cornwall 
may be recommended for the wild beauties 
of its coast and its soft, warm air, while an 
equinoctial gale witnessed from one of its 
craggy promontories is a sight to be re- 
membered for ever. 
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Of the world that goes out of town, no 


a section quarters itself in old Ireland. 
Sad Erin is a little too soft and wet to- 
wards the fall, and long evenings to be 
spent in the rough-and-ready hostelries of 
the less frequented parts of the green isle 
form no attractive prospect. Yet the Irish 
themselves have the same predilection for 
going out of town, and the pretty water- 
ing-places and romantic nooks of county 
Wicklow are freely visited by the Dublin 
people, while the lakes of Killarney, earlier 
in the year, are as well frequented as any 
English resort. But the wild and rugged 
grandeur of the Atlantic coast is an affair 
for adventurous people without encum- 
brance, who are prepared to rough it in 
the way of sleeping accommodation and 
the commissariat. 

With all the abundant bill of fare pre- 
sented by Britannia to her guests—more 
abundant and varied, perhaps, than any 
other country can show in the wide world 
—people who are going out of town often 
turn from it with a feeling of satiety. The 
same people at table, the same fare, with 


the variation of roast and boiled, and vice’ 


versa, say they ; and so they spread them- 
selves over Europe in search of the novel 
and picturesque. Among the fiords of 
Norway, up in Iceland, or round by Spitz- 
bergen, enterprising tourists may still be 
found, hoping for a private view of the 
aurora borealis, or the sight of a whale- 
chase among the Esquimaux. Less adven- 
turous spirits content themselves with 
Normandy or Brittany. The Rhine and 
the German baths are still thronged with 
English, the picture galleries of Dresden 
and Munich echo to their footsteps, and 
their tweed suits and homespun costumes 
are familiar in the Austrian Tyrol, among 
the mountains of Styria, and in the more 
frequented regions of the Black Forest. The 
Swiss, too, are garnering their English har- 
vest as fast as they can before they close 
their shutters and resign their mountain 
peaks to the frost and snow of winter, the 
avalanche, and the roaring blast. 

As for the Mediterranean sea-board, 
although that is sufficiently thronged by 
the people who are out of town, yet the 
majority of those who are making their 
way in that direction have no intention of 
coming back on this side of the treacherous 
English spring. They are like the swal- 
lows, of which great flights were settling 
all about us a few days ago—swallows of 
the year, all young and twittering—who 
had never made the transit before, and 





were a little nervous in consequence. A 
few solemn, dejected- looking starlings, 
some thrushes, and other birds of passage, 
were among the throng, whether as guides 
and fellow-pilgrims, or as mere accidental 
companions, it was not possible to ascer- 
tain. These we shall see no more till 
summer comes again. 

But these others—our friends who are 
only “ out of town ”—we shall have back 
among us ere long, again to tug the labour- 
ing oar; and with them will come short 
days, and long nights, and blazing house- 
hold fires, with lighted streets and crushes 
at theatre doors, and the cries of link-boys 
through the fog—things all very well in 
their way; but still, let us keep them as 
long as possible “ out of town.” 





CHARLES KEENE. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


A LITTLE while ago we reviewed in 
these columns the life-work of John 
Leech,* and imperfectly expressed our 
admiration of his genius: while regretting 
that a theme so worthy of fair treatment 
had not fallen to the hands of a more able 
biographer. 

We have now to say some words about 
Charles Keene—an artist who, like Lsech, 
has chiefly become famous through his 
clever work in “ Punch,” although they 
both have other claims upon our hearty 
commendation. John Leech was only six 
years the elder of the two, but his Punch 
labour began about a decade ere Charles 
Keene had drawn a stroke for Mr. Punch, 
or a shilling from his treasury. Indeed, 
Leech had won, and won most worthily, a 
world-wide reputation long before Keene’s 
talent had attracted public notice ; and it 
was not until the former’s early death, at 
the age of forty-six, that Keene came 
really to the front, and yearly made new 
strides ahead of all competitors. Yet it 
happens that his life is the first to be well 
written; for the pens which have been 
used for the bicgraphy of Leech have 
unluckily been placed in hands not very 
competent to perform their task. The 
Life of Keene, + however, which lately 
has been given us by Mr. George Somes 
Layard, is written well and worthily, 
showing the most careful study of the 





* ALL THE YEAR Rounp, Third Series. Vol. vii- 
pp. 84, 191. 

+The Life and Letters of Charles Samuel 
— by George Somes Layard. (Sampson Low 
«& Co.) 
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subject, and considerable industry in gather" 
ing the details needful to the work. It is 
evident that the writer looked upon it 
fondly as a labour of love; and, we may 
assure him, his love’s labour is not lost. 
We may add, too, that the volume (which 
contains above four hundred and fifty 
pages) has been carefully revised by Mr. 
Henry Eddowes Keene, the brother of the 
artist ; and, moreover, is enriched by many 
charming drawings of Charles Keene, some 
of which have never until now appeared in 
printer’s ink. 

Like Leech, Keene was a Londoner by 
birth, although he was not born within 
the hearing of Bow Bells, as Leech on 
Ludgate Hill had been. Daval’s Lane in 
Hornsey may pride itself as having been 
the birthplace of Charles Keene; the day 
being the tenth of August, in the year ’23. 
His father, Samuel Browne Keene, was at 
that time a solicitor in Furnival’s Inn; 
having there professionally stepped into a 
paternal pair of shoes. Charles was the 
eldest of five children, two sons and three 
daughters, of whom four still survive. At 
the ripe age of seven he was sent with his 
small brother to a boarding school in 
Bayswater, situated somewhere in the 
Queen’s Road, which was then a rural lane. 
The school was kept by two old ladies 
who were nicknamed the “ Big” miss, and 
the “Little” one; the former being die- 
tinguished by the curious turban which she 
wore, and which doubtless was the cause 
of many furtive caricatures. 

After a few years of this feminine in- 
struction, the two brothers were sent to 
the grammar school at Ipswich, housed 
then in Foundation Street, and efficiently 
head-mastered by the Rev. J. Ebden. 
The selection of the school was chiefly 
owing to the fact that the family had 
removed from Hornsey to Ipswich, and 
were living in the fine old mansion in the 
Buttermarket where Mrs. Keene—whose 
maiden name was Sparrow—had been 
born. In a rather complex sentence, 
which appears on the fifth page, it is stated 
that King Charles the Second had been 
hidden in this house; and it is suggested 
that his namesake, whose life is under 
notice, doubtless there imbibed his love of 
ancient things, as well as his great fondness 
for Eastern County folk. 

OF the school life of Charles Keene there 
is little worth recording, except that, like 
John Leech, he was very fond of drawing. 
One of his schoolfellows still remembers 
“the charming sketches which he could 





dash off in a moment—girls’ heads, farm 
scenes, or caricatures.” Such memories, 
however, are apt to be misleading ; and 
although his school-books were lavishly 
embellished, as such volumes often are, it 
is certain that no symptoms of precocious 
talent were revealed. Another of his 
schoolmates describes him as being “ of 
gentle disposition,” and affecting “ the little 
refinements and courtesies of society” ; 
whereof the affectation scarce seemed 
natural to a schoolboy, and did not over- 
much survive in later life. He is described, 
too, as being at that period “ almost girlish ” 
in his delicacy of feature; a description 
which appears t» favour the tradition that 
his nickname was ‘‘ Miss Keene.” 

It is furthermore recorded in proof of 
his good looks, that he and a boy-cousin 
once put their legs in petticoats, and then 
boldly applied to Mrs. Keene for a house- 
maid's situation, with the result that one 
of them was actually engaged. Whether 
the one accepted was her pretty-looking 
son, there seems to be at present no 
evidence to prove. It appears, however, 
clear that she was vastly well acquainted 
with his very boyish love of playing pranks, 
despite of all his girlish prettiness of face. 
One of her letters speaks of “my dear 
Charles” with all a mother’s tender fond- 
ness for her firstborn; and mentions him 
as being “a very steady youth,” though 
truth obliges her to own that he is “as 
addicted to fun as ever.” Then possibly the 
writer may have paused awhile in writing, 
and have conjured up the vision of that 
dear, modest, long-legged, girlish-looking 
schoolboy, just as shé had seen him some 
years since, indulging in a furtive dance 
with the nursemaid ; while a delighted little 
sister, perched upon a linen-press, played 
away at an old hand-organ with all her 
infant might. 

People gifted with short memories often 
speak of schoolboyhood as being quite the 
happiest period of life. Greek and Latin 
notwithstanding, it is probable that Charles 
Keene must have enjoyed his stay in 
Suffolk ; for, thanks to early training, he 
always liked to call himself an Eastern 
Counties man. His country life, however, 
ended with his schooldays. In the year 38 
his father died, and very shortly after- 
wards the family returned to town. 
Charles, by his father’s wish, was placed 
in Farnival’s Inn, and began to study 
Coke and Blackstone instead of Cicero and 
Homer. His blotting-pad, however, soon 
revealed the patent fact that he was turning 
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a deaf ear to the calling of the law, and 
was showing far more skill in drawing 
figures than in drawing pleas. So his 
mother very sensibly placed him with an 
architect, Pilkington by name, whose office 
lay in Scotland Yard. Here the lad found 
labour more congenial to his taste, and 
took to water-colour painting to amuse 
his leisure time, His mother, viewing his 
attempts with a fond maternal pride, 
thought the world should be enriched by a 
glimpse at such art treasures; and, after 
some vain efforts, she found a willing 
buyer, though at rather a low price. Thus 
it chanced that, by her faith in his artistic 
power, Charles Keene put the first fruit of 
his labour in his pocket, and his first step 
on the ladder which bore him high to 
fame. 

Keene, however, found more profit in his 
pencil than his colour-box, although the 
latter first put money in his purse. Dropping 
architecture shortly after he had left the law, 
he was apprenticed for five years to a firm 
of wood-engravers, by name the brothers 
Whymper, whose business lay in Lambeth, 
and consisted chiefly in illustrating books. 
Here, no doubt, there were both idle and 
industrious apprentices ; and, although few 
traces are now extant of his labours, Keene 
must certainly have proved himself one of 
the latter class. Their work was, it is 
said, to ‘draw designs upon the wood”; 
but whether these were chiefly of their 
own invention, is a matter left in doubt. 
Some pencil studies drawn by Keene, to 
illustrate the famous story of Defoe, have 
by good luck been preserved ; and a wood- 
cut is still extant of one of these small 


drawings, bearing on the margin the 


signature “‘C. Keene.” But whether the 
Keene Crusoe—the first known work of 
the artist—was ever really published, Mr, 
Layard frankly owns himself unable to 
discover ; even the British Museum afford- 
ing him no help. He is thereby doubt- 
less justified in stating that it was not 
until the ‘‘ Book of German Songs,” which 
Dr. Dulcken had translated, appeared in 
1856, that “the first book illustrated alto- 
gether independently by Charles Keene 
saw the light.” 

Genius has been defined as the gift of a 
capacity for taking immense pains; and 
there is little room for doubt that, during 
his apprenticeship, Charles Keene was most 
painstaking in the pursuit of his art. Sir 
John Millais has asserted, on the strength 
of his experience, that for artists “‘ inspira- 
tion” is not to be relied on, and that good 





hard work is essential to success. Some 
casual words of Keene, written while he 
served the Whympers, may be cited here 
as showing us how very hard he worked. 
A letter to his schoolmate, who now is 
General Mercer, dated merely ‘Sunday 
evening,” but labelled “1842,” begins in 
ancient fashion with a lot of rather formal 
excuses for long silence, and a needless bit 
of Latin trotted out in a parenthesis ; and 
particularly mentions having ‘‘ been so busy 
lately,” and “been on the sick list,” and 
told by a doctor that “he thought I 
worked too hard.” So the writer very 
sensibly resolves to “relax a little for a 
short time, and to be as jolly as I can.” 
Then, by way of relaxation, he tells of 
a strange dream he lately dreamed, and 
relates how he was wandering about the 
fields and shady lanes “ with yourself and 
a host of females, ladies”; and how the 
troop of wanderers were vaguely “ some- 
how or other characters in one of Shake- 
speare’s plays, I don’t know which. It was 
a magnificent illusion,” says the writer, 
and then abruptly adds, “I have not been 
to a dance for a long time,” as though a 
dance had been suggested by the ladies of 
his dream. 

About the year ’45, his term of service 
with the Whympers being over, Keene 
began to work upon his own account, 
The word “strugglifeur,” which lately has 
been popular in Paris, had not then been 
invented, or certainly he might well have 
applied it to himself. Lodging near Great 
Ormond Street, he earned his living by his 
pencil; and became a drawer on wood for 
such publishers or evgravers as found work 
for him to do. His chief source of sub- 
sistence was the “Illustrated London News,” 
although the task of making sketches of 
ship launches and speech-makings, and. ball- 
rooms and balloonings, was little to his 
taste. He even one year drew a cartoon 
for Zadkiel’s famous Almanack, and pro- 
phetically crammed it full of coming 
horrors of the most alarming kind. 

To serve by way of studio, he rented an 
old ramshackle sky-parlour in the Strand, 
which formed a striking contrast to the 
lordly palace- houses which artists now 
possess, A drawing of this old ‘‘den” of 
his, done by his own hand, was given to a 
friend, at whose death it was sent to 
Christie’s, and there purchased by the artist 
himself. From this drawing, which has been 
engraved to decorate his Life, a fair notion 
may be formed of his surroundings while 
at work ; but they were really more chaotic 
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than the picture represents. The present 
writer can bear witness to the truth of the 
remark that “the room must have been 
considerably tidied up before sitting for its 
portrait,” and he has a vivid recollection of 
the dangers which attended a visit to 
the den, and which Mr. Thomas, of the 
“ Graphic,” thus describes : 

“One had to climb a dark, rickety 
staircase, and after fumbling among some 
old woodwork, you found the door. You 
then had to make your way by dodging 
and stooping your head among clothes-lines 
drawn across the room, carrying all sorts 
of old costumes and properties, until, on 
gaining the light, the tall figure of our 
friend would slowly riso from his work, and 
greet you with that peculiarly pleasant, but 
somehow somewhat sad, smile. The short 
Cromwellian clay-pipe was instantly filled 
—it only held a thimbleful of tobacco— 
and a dilapidated chair or stool was drawn 
up to the hearth. ... A large handsome 
cheval glass, looking peculiarly out of 
place, was a conspicuous object, and was 
used largely by Keene to reflect his own 
figure, as the most useful and inexpensive 
model, and always at hand. You can 
easily trace the result of using this mirror 
in his drawings. At this period the figures 
portrayed were always tall, with long legs 
and large feet.” 

Another witness, Dr. Dulcken, who re- 
members the old den, has thus described 
its tenant : 

“T remember him a very grave, satur- 
nine-looking young fellow, with a face like 
a young Don Quixote—shy even to awk- 
wardness with strangers, but lighting up 
immensely among friends. He had a quiet, 
humorous way with him, and was very 
popular already then among men of his 
own age.” 

It was in this quaint old garret studio 
of his that Charles Keene first began the 
work that chiefly made him famous—the 
drawings, namely, which appeared in 
“Punch” for nearly forty years, and, 
after the first decade, well-nigh every 
week. At first he modestly declined to 
let his name be known, and suffered his 
friend Henry Silver, who furnished him 
with subjects, to bear the honour and to 
share some of the profit of the work. His 
first “Panch” drawing—unsigned—ap- 
peared towards the end of ’51, but not till 
three years later did his modesty permit 
him to put “C. K.” to his work. Mean- 
while he marked it with a mask, a mono- 
gram devised for hiding his identity, and 





which was not dropped entirely even after 
his initials had appeared. Few at first, 
his drawings grew more frequent with 
each year; and on the sixth of February, 
1860, he appeared at the “ Punch” table, 
and there met his old friend Silver, and 
the seven other men who then were on the 
staff. 

After some half-dozen years or so of 
hard work in the Strand—the old house, 
numbered 291, was pulled down not long 
since—Keene removed his pipes and pro- 
perties, his lay figure and cheval glass, to a 
studio in Clipstone Street, and left his 
rooms in Bloomsbury to live with his 
mother and her daughters, at a pleasant 
little well-nigh country-looking cottage in 
the now ’bus-overburdened and bustling 
Hammersmith Road. His new studio was 
hardly more palatial than his old one, 
being half of an old shed beside a stone- 
mason’s yard. However, being on the 
ground floor—in fact, the shed had no top 
storey—it was easier of approach than his 
garret in the Strand, and it possessed the 
further charm of giving access to the yard, 
and thus affording space for sketching in 
the open air. 

The room, whereof his old friend Wing- 
field hired the other moiety, had hitherto 
been rented by the “ Artists’ Society,” 
but they migrated to Langham Chambers 
at the end of ’54, and have been housed 
there ever since. Keene had been for 
years a member of this artistic body, 
together with John Tenniel, Fred Walker, 
Poynter, Calderon, Carl Haag, and many 
others, whose names, then hardly known, 
have since grown famous like his own. 
Although not an art-school—for the mem- 
bers worked or not at their sweet will, and 
there was nobody to instruct them—the 
Society was greatly useful to young artiste, 
as it afforded them the means of drawing 
figures from the life. Indeed, imperfect 
though it was, and densely clouded with 
tobacco smoke, the training Keene went 
through there was the best he ever had, 
for his employment with the Whympers 
had scarcely been artistic in the true sense 
of the word. 

Every Friday evening, in lieu of their 
life studying, the Artists’ Society became 
a sort of sketching club, no figure being 
“set.” Instead of this, a subject was 
suggested, and two hours were allotted, 
wherein they had full liberty to treat it as 
they liked. Their power of quick in- 
vention was thus called into play, and the 
meeting ended merrily in barmony and 
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smoke. It seems a pity that Keene's 
pencillings have not been preserved, but 
his comrades never guessed how great a 
genius he would grow. Doubtless, many 
a precious sketch was swept up by the 
charwoman and used to light the fire with, 
or was haply carried home and thrown 
into the waste basket — ‘‘Edax rerum” 
literary as well as artistic. 

A similar sketching rale prevailed ata 
friend’s house, where Keene was then a 
frequent visitor, and where young artists 
were invited to supper, sketch, and smoke, 
and occasionally sing. Here, however, 
there was kept with sacred care a big 
book of blank leaves, yclept the “ Book 
of Beauty,” wherein praiseworthy drawings 
were pasted and preserved. Into this 
precious volume the present writer more 
than once was privileged to peep, and can 
distinctly still ramember a trio of designs 
with which its pages were enriched. The 
’48 French Revolution then being to 
the fore, its motto had been cited as fit 
subject for the sketchers. Liberty and 


Fraternity were furnished fairly well with 
appropriate designs, and Equality was 
shown by a dustman and a dandy reeling 


homeward arm-in-arm for mutual assistance, 
being gloriously drunk. 

In connection with his “ Punch” work, 
which, beginning in the Strand, was carried 
on to Clipstone Street, mention may be 
made here of Keene’s work for “Once a 
Week.” This magazine was started in 
July, ’59, by the then proprietors and pub. 
lishera of ‘ Panch,” whose artists greatly 
helped to make the new work a success. 
In the first and second volumes there were 
more than eighty charming drawings hy 
John Leech, nearly a score by Tenniel, 
and fifty-four by Keene ; and in the first 
nine volumes—two appearing every year— 
nearly a hundred and fifty drawings were 
given by his hand. Many of these were 
done to illustrate a tale called “ Evan 
Harrington,” written by George Meredith, 
and many others for a story by Charles 
Reade, entitled “A -Good Fight,” which 
was afterwards enlarged into “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth.” Most of them show 
some traces of his love for German art, as 
practised then by Menzel, whose works 
he more and more admired as time went 
on. Menzel, in his turn, proved himself 
in after years a great admirer of Charles 
Keene. Indeed, he was the first to open 
an acquaintanceship ; for teeing in Berlin 
some drawings of ‘‘C. K.”, he sent him 
his photograph and his signature thereon. 





Keene was doubtless highly pleased at 
receiving such a present, and forthwith 
screwed up his courage to send Menzel a 
few studies of his own, telling a friend 
modestly, ‘I knowI shall be in a funk 
when they are gone.” Menzel, however, 
was so delighted with the drawings that 
he not merely proposed to exchange some 
of his own for some of Keene’s, but he 
became thenceforth a regular “ Panch” 
subscriber, solely for the sake of the 
“©, K.” work therein. 

The lives of modern artists are not very 
eventful, and Keene’s was even less so 
than many we could name. The great 
event of marriage, which is common 
enough nowadays, even among artists, 
never chanced to stir his quiet course of 
living. True to his first love of drawing, 
he remained throughout his life solely 
wedded to his art. A hard worker from 
the first, he worked hard to the last. His 
pleasures were as few and simple as his 
wants. Though not a whit unsocia), he 
cared little for “society,” and had small 
taste for “functions” in the fashionable 
meaning—and misuse—of the word. An 
ardent lover of antiquities, he let his fond- 
ness for things ancient affect in some 
degree his dealings with his tailor, and, 
fearless of incurring the rebuke of Mrs, 
Grundy, he cared far less for new fashions 
than for old “ fairy ” pipes. 

The ways of modern journalists were 
little to his liking, and he shrank from 
seeing his name paraded needlessly in 
print. Long after he grew famous his 
modesty outlived the recognition of his 
talent; and, while quick to praise the 
excellence of others, he hated to hear 
trumpetings belauding his own work. 
Some three years before his death a few 
of his etchings, shown in Paris, were very 
much commended there, and he was asked 
by a French publisher to give some details 
of his life. Whereupon he thus unbosoms 
himself to a sympathising friend : 

“T am amused at the idea of putting me 
down as a ‘Graveur du XIX¢ Sitcle’! 
I have only scratched a few studies of 
sketches, not more than a dczan all told, I 
should think—the merest experiments ! 
Titles they have not. To save my life I 
couldn’t tell the dates. And as to writing 
my life! ‘Story, God bless you, sir, I’ve 
none to tell.’* The most stirring incidents 
in my life are a visit to the dentist (date 





* Needy Knifegrinder.—“ Story? God bless you, 
I have none to tell, sir.” 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 
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forgo:ten) and certain experiences of the 
last few days. Try t» choke the French 
biographer off.” 





AZRAEL. 


WirTH quiet step, and features veiled and hidden 
From all of mortal mould, 

He comes once more who ever comes unbidden, 
A Presence grey and cold. 


Before him lies a silence sad and dreary, 
As failing Hope departs ; 

Behind him rolls a mournful miserere, 
The wail of anguished hearts. 


Sounds man’s deep sob, when ties are rent asunder, 
So sweet and yet so brief, 
And childhood’s cry, where Joss is touched with 
wonder, 
And woman’s truer grief. 


Not yet around the veiled and sombre angel 
We see the glory burn, 

Nor hear the whisper of the blest evangel 
Below his accents stern. 


The pain of Loss in Patience issues slowly, 
But he who still aspires 

Shall find his life serener made and holy 
By Sorrow’s cleansing fires, 


Till this dark Presence, robbed of all its terror, 
Blooms in eternal youth, 

And opens for us, freed from fault and error, 
The golden gates of Truth. 





LOVE'S MADNESS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. CHAPTER I. 


Miss GRACE FARNHAM was carefally 
tending the finest rose-bush in her pretty 
old-world garden. Click-clip, click-clip ! 
went her bright scissors with even monc- 
tony as she robbed the poor bush of half 
its treasurer, and ruthlessly deprived it of 
quantities of leaves and small unnecessary 
twigs. 

Miss Grace had been a fresh, pretty 
country girl once, the darling of her 
mother’s heart and the belle and pride of 
the whole village ; but that was very many 
years ago, before the brown eyes—which 
had wrought such havoc in their time— 
had grown faded and dim, and were hidden 
away bebind a great pair of spectacles ; 


before the rounded cheeks had become: 


sunken and wrinkled; before the sunny 
chestnut hair had demoralised into six fat 
little grey curls—three on each side of the 
face—and before the pretty, red-lipped 
mouth had ceased to laugh mischievously 
and disclose the even white teeth and 
those enchanting dimples for which she 
was famed. 

Miss Grace never laughed now; some- 
times a vague, patient smile would flit 
across her plain, worn old face, lending it a 
pathetic beauty which it would otherwise 





assuredly have lacked. There is always 
something beautiful about an old face, no 
matter how homely it may be, and it was 
this patient smile alone which saved Miss 
Grace from being utterly condemned by 
the critical little world in which she lived 
as a remarkably ugly old maid. 

Her elder sister, Miss Farnham, was a 
small, shrivelled, perky litt!e body, who 
had never been pretty or in the least 
degree admired, and who did not cherish 
the memory of even one love-story of her 
own. No, Stella had always been abso- 
lutely practical and far above such a 
foolish sentiment as love; and on this she 
prided herself not a little. 

She had been an excellent and abso- 
lutely dutiful daughter to her mother, and 
had striven to be a good, careful sister to 
Miss Grace; and if she had a temper of 
her own and a sharp tongue, she was like 
the proverbial dog who, we are taught to 
believe, is more to be feared for his voice 
than for his teeth. 

And Miss Grace snipped and tweaked 
at her rose-bush, pounced upon unsuspect- 
ing caterpillars, and lent a rather inatten- 
tive ear to her sister’s incessant chat, the 
while being dreamily occupied by thoughts 
of her own. 

Miss Farnham was not idle while she 
talked, her nimble fingers were busily 
working at a huge length of coarse calico ; 
she was always to be seen sewing calico, 
with what end in view not even the wisest 
gossip in the village could disclose, but it 
was shrewdly supposed that the myste- 
rious lengths of stuff were converted into 
sheets and sent up to London to some 
charitable institution. 

* Stella,” said Miss Grace meditatively, 
as she tenderly clipped off a full-blown 
rose, and half-unconsciously interrupted 
her sister in the midst of a grave harangue 
as to the best and swiftest method of 
ridding a garden of slugs; “Stella, I have 
waited patiently for very many years.” 

“ Husb, Grace!” whispered Miss Farn- 
ham reprovingly ; ‘ supposing some one in 
the neighbouring garden should hear you, 
I should feel greatly ashamed.” 

“There is no one in the next garden,” 
answered Miss Grace mildly ; ‘‘ no one at 
all; but I will not mention the matter 
again if you would prefer me not to, 
although it is a great relief to me to speak 
out all that is in my heart to some one 
who can sympathise with me.” 

“Grace, Grace!” and Miss Farnham 
laid her work down in her lap for one 
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brief moment and regarded her sister with 
stern displeasure ; ‘‘ we are both too old to 
trouble ourselves about such matters. It 
is not as if you were a silly, flighty, love- 
sick girl, but,” with cruel truth, “ we are 
just a couple of plain, elderly women, you 
and I, and as such should be thinking of 
higher things than the petty troubles and 
disappointments of this world, I teli 
you once more, for the nine hundredth 
time, that Oliver Deane will never come 
now—never! Why, you are—let me 
see—how old are you, Grace?” 

“Never mind!” Miss Grace snapped 
in a manner entirely foreign to her gentle 
nature ; then she turned and faced Miss 
Farnham suddenly, with a flush on her old 
withered face and a strange, unnatural 
light in her eyes: “It was on a day like 
this, Stella, a warm, glorious summer day, 
and we were standing together under 
the lime-trees, Oliver and I, and he was 
bidding me farewell—a long, long farewell ; 
and he took my hands in his and held 
them firmly, and smiled down into my 
face with his kind, true eyes, saying “ 

“Yes, Gracie, yes,” interrupted Miss 
Farnham more kindly than was her wont ; 
“yes, dear, you have told me what he 
said.” 

Oh, how well she knew that old story, 
the poor little story which Miss Grace had 
worn threadbare by almost constant repe- 
tition ; and worse than all else, how well 
practical Miss Farnham knew that all the 
romance founded on that story had been a 
sad mistake so far as Oliver Deane was 
concerned! She knew too well tiat out of 
all Miss Grace’s long-ago admirers this 
handsome young ne’er-do-weel had never 
for a moment cherished one serious thought 
of love for the girl who had, all unknown 
to him, given her young heart into his 
careless keeping. 

She had loved, and he had gone away— 
as is too frequently the manner of the 
contrary individuals who people this per- 
plexing world of ours—and there most 
assuredly the matter should have ended ; 
but no, Miss Grace, through all the quiet, 
uneventful years which had worn away 
since that all-important summer day, had 
still obstinately cherished a calm, unalter- 
able belief that Oliver Deane would come 
back again to her, and this belief was 
founded merely on a few thoughtless 
words which he, at least, had forgotten as 
soon as they were uttered. 

* Wait till I have made my fortune,” he 
had said half-laughingly, “and then I 








shall come back to this sleepy little village 
and look for a wife; and you, Gracie, must 
be waiting here for me.” 

Poor Miss Grace! For the sake of 
these few words she had turned aside from 
the giddy paths of flirtation which possess 
such powers of keen fascination for the 
young and flighty; for their sake she had 
suddenly sobered down from a gay and 
careless girl into a grave, sedate woman ; 
for their sake she had chosen to live a life 
of single blessedness; and now—more 
piteous than all besides—she, as an old, 
faded, worn-out woman, was still clinging 
with resolute foolishness to the belief that 
somewhere or other, near or far, her truant 
lover was toiling late and early for her 
sake, just as faithfully as she watched late 
and early for his coming. She would far, 
far rather have doubted her religion than 
the fact that Oliver Deane was coming 
soon, very soon, to redeem his promise. 

When she was younger she had fretted 
with all the natural impatience of youth at 
the tardiness of her lover ; her bright face 
had grown pale and sad as she waited for 
the news of him which never came, and 
her merry brown eyes had ofttimes grown 
dim with tears at the weariness of their 
useless watching; but then as the years 
crept on, instead of losing all hope and 
resigning herself to the inevitable, Miss 
Grace, strange to say, grew still firmer in 
her faith, and felt convinced that her lover 
was close at hand, All the world might 
be false, but Oliver Deane would never 
break his word to her. 

So as every hour, every day, week, 
month, and year passed over her head she 
rejoiced, for they seemed to bring him 
nearer. She possessed one keepsake of 
this supposed lover of hers, a wee painted 
miniature — enshrined in a large and 
abominable gold and turquoise locket— 
which showed that Oliver Deane had been 
quite handsome enough to turn many a 

irl’s foolish head. It made him out as 

Casing a frank, manly, Saxon face, with 
irreproachable features and fine blue-grey 
eyes, and bright golden hair and- mous- 
tache which might have alone almost 
explained Miss Grace’s otherwise unac- 
countable weakness and folly. 

This, then, and a few careless words 
had fed the fire of her love for years— 
poor Miss Grace ! 

“T still am sure,” observed Miss Grace 
after a long pause, and with an involun- 
tary sigh, “that Oliver Deane will soon be 
here now.” 
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“ Rabbish !” exclaimed Miss Farnham 
vigorously; then in an argumentative 
tone: “lt is improbable—impossible that 
such a thing should occur; and besides, 
even if he did come to see ua, just consider 
how changed we should all find each other. 
Think what his age must be, and how 
— he would be to when last we sav 

m,” 

“No matter what his age or appearance 
may be, Stella,” answered little Miss Grace 
with gentle dignity, “ Oliver Deane will 
be the same to me always.” 

“H’m!” grunted Miss Farnham con- 
temptuously ; “ but perhaps you have not 
considered whether you may always be the 
same to Oliver Deane.” 

“Yos, dear, I have considered,” calmly ; 
“and as I have trusted Oliver all my life, 
since my early girlhood, I cannot bring 
myself to doubt his faith and the strength 
of his love now. He will come again, and 
we will be the same to each other as we 
were on the day when we parted in the 
lime-walk.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE lime-walk was, needless to say, 
Miss Grace’s favourite haunt. It ran 
along beside the tall garden wall which 
shut off the high-road from the Miss 
Farnhams’ grounds, and here the two 
sisters were wont to stroll together under 
the shade of the trees, or else sit sewing 
or reading on the little rustic bench down 
by the garden gate. 

And it was whilst they sat here one 
calm summer evening that the sound of 
quick, firm footsteps fell upon their ears— 
footsteps which came on and on up the 
quiet high-road towards them. 

Miss Farnham stitched on serenely, 
indifferent to either the footsteps or their 
owner, but Miss Grace laid her work down 
beside her on the bench and _ listened 
anxiously, her head bent forward, and her 
two old: bony hands twining nervously 
together in her lap. 

On and on the steps came, and some one 
paused before the garden gate, swung it 
open, and then—— 

A tall, stalwart young fellow stood, hat 
in hand, and looked down at the two little 
scared, trembling old ladies who rose to 
greet him. The evening sun shone down 
upon his curly golden head and lighted 
up his bronzed face and handsome blue- 
grey eyes, and Miss Grace went forward 
with hands outstretched, and all the 
pent-up love and joy of two-score years 





shining on the new-comer from behind 
her spectacles. 

Oliver!” she said, in a low, quivering 
voice, ‘ you have come back—at last !” 

He took her hands in a firm, strong 
clasp, and looked straight into her face 
with the faintest suspicion of a puzzled 
smile hovering under his fair moustache, 

“My name is Oliver—Oliver Deane,” 
he said in the voice she remembered so 
well, * but I can’t imagine how you know 
it. Did my father write to you and tell 
you that I was coming? It’s nice to be 
welcomed like this; I fancied I should 
have to explain who I was.” 

Miss Farnham moved forward—stern, 
practical Stella—with her treasured calico 
gathered upon her arms. 

“Tt is your father whom we remember, 
I think,” she said, with difficulty sparing 
him a hand out of the midst of the white 
bundle which she held ; “ my sister recog- 
nises you from your extraordinary resem- 
blance to him. We knew an Oliver 
Deane many, many years ago—are you 
his son ?” 

Yes,” he replied; “and he told me, 
when I came to England to be sure to 
come to his native village and look up all 
his old friends, but you are the only ones 
I can find,” 


He looked from one to the other of the | 


old ladies, wondering which could possibly 
be the one to whom his father had often 
laughingly alluded as “a pretty little flirt 
who turned all the fellows’ heads.” 

“Grace,” said Miss Farnham, going close 
to her sister and speaking very decidedly, 
‘this is Oliver Deane’s son; is not the 
likeness remarkable ?” 

Miss Grace was smiling her own gentle, 
patient smile, and did not seem to notice 
anything but the tall figure standing before 
her. 

“You have not altered much,” she said 
dreamily ; “‘ you are just the same as when 
you went away all those long years ago.” 

“Grace!” This time Miss Farnham’s 
voice fell harshly on her senses and made 
her attentive. ‘Go to the house, Grace, 
and ask Jane to bring out some wine and 
cake for Mr. Deane.” 

And Miss Grace went willingly enough 
upon the errand, trotting nimbly away 
over the smooth, well-kept lawn to the 
side door of the house, where she startled 
their young servant by appearing sud- 
denly in the little kitchen and announcing 
briskly : 

“ Quick, Jane, Mr. Oliver has come 
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back, and we wish for the port wine, and 
the fresh seed-cake, and three wine-glasses 
—the best ones, mind—so bring them all 
on a tray to the lime-walk at once, like a 
good girl,” 

Jane stared curiously, wondering who 
on earth Mr. Oliver could be, and why 
Miss Grace looked so happy. 

Then back again, very swiftly, the old 
lady returned to the lime-walk where Miss 
Farnham was entertaining their guest, and 
tearfully explaining something to him— 
something connected with Miss Grace and 
her forgetfulness, and how much she had 
aged of late, and what queer mistakes she 
was apt to make. 

After this young Oliver Deane did not 
allude to his father again, but sat on 
the rustic bench between his hostesses 
and stoically drank the sweet, sticky port 
wine with which they hospitably plied 
him. Then at last, when he rose to go, a 
pair of nervously winking brown eyes 
looked up at him from behind a pair of 
spectacles, and an old quavering voice 
asked : 

‘When will you come again, Oliver ? 
You will not stay away for so long 
again?” 

“No,” he replied, telling the lie with 
praiseworthy promptitude. ‘‘I will come 
very soon.” 

He was sailing for his home in Australia 
the next day, but Miss Farnham had im- 
plored him—with a vague, undefined fear 
which she had, all at once, been forced to 
entertain—to humour her sister. 

On the very spot where, years before, 
Oliver Deane had bidden farewell to 
pretty Grace Farnham, his son stood and 
held the old maid’s quivering hand in 
his. It seemed to her as if she were 
young once more, as if all the weary wait- 
ing of the past years had been a sad, dark 
dream, and as if the present alone was 
true, and sweet, and real. So she lived 
in the sunshine of her little romance once 
more; and when at last Oliver Deane 
passed through the gate and away out of 
sight and hearing down the high-road, 
Miss Grace turned back quietly to her 
sister. 

“T am puzzled, Stella,” she said thought- 
fully ; “he does not seem changed in ap- 
pearance at all, but somehow he is different 
—cold, and strange, and not like himself.” 

“ Gracie!” Miss Farnham’s voice was 
shrill, and her face white and drawn. 
“‘Gracie, surely you cannot believe that 
this young man was the Oliver Deane 





whom we knew when we were girls?” 
Then very gently: “ Dear, what has come 
to you? Can you possibly think that he 
would be juet the same after all these 
years?” 

“It puzzles me, dear Stella,” was Miss 
Grace’s gentle answer; “it all seems so 
very strange, and although I have been 
expecting his coming for so long, and felt 
certain that he would keep his word to me, 
yet still the meeting seemed to come upon 
me very suddenly. I am thankful I had 
the strength and courage to trust him—so 
thankful!” And as she spoke there was 
a new brightness in her dim brown eyes, 
and the same vague, patient smile on her 
lips. ‘It has been hard sometimes, Stella, 
to believe that he had not forgotten me, 
particularly when I saw how foolish you 
considered me; and then, ob, the years 
have been so long, dear—so long! but yet 
something always seemed to tell me that 
some day he would come; and Stella, 
Stella, you see now that I was right !” 

“Come, Grace,” said Miss Farnham 
hoarsely, drawing her sister’s hand within 
her arm, “the sun is going down, and it 
is chilly out here; let us go back into the 
house, and—and you must rest after all 
this excitement.” 

Together the two lonely little old 
maids left the shadowy lime-walk where 
this last terrible blow had fallen on them ; 
and as Miss Farnham paced by her sister’s 
side over the lawn, where the last rays of 
the glowing red sun were resting, she 
realised fully how deep were the cruel 
wounds which the weary years of waiting 
had made in Miss Grace’s gentle heart, 
and to what they had at last brought her. 
Poor little old maids ! 


All through the summer they humoured 
her, Miss Farnham and good-hearted Jane, 
and sometimes the doctor. 

He would come again in the autumn, 
they said, and Miss Grace watched the 
leaves in the garden grow red, and gold, 
and brown, and even when they fluttered 
to the ground and were blown hither and 
thither by the wild winds, and when she 
knew that winter was close at hand—he 
never came. 

They told her that he would come in 
the spring-time, and they used to move her 
great arm-chair close to the window where 
she could see down to the lime-walk, and 
the rustic bench, and the old garden gate ; 
and she saw how the snow all melted 
away at the caressing touch of the bright 
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sunshine which seemed to glint and sparkle 
everywhere, even in her dark, gloomy bed- 
room; and even when she saw the wel- 
comed buds and leaflets on the lime-trees 
in the old walk, she asked—and no, even 
then he had not come. 

The rose-bushes were all in bloom once 
more, and Jane gathered handfals of them 
and carried them in to Miss Grace; and 
Miss Farnham laid them on her bosom 
and in her thin folded hands, 

She had trusted all through the long 
spring-time, and then at last when the 
scent of the flowers was wafted up from 
the pretty garden to her window, and she 
knew that another summer was come, she 
smiled her old gentle, patient smile, and 
closed her tired eyes, and rested—for 
Oliver Deane never came. 





BETTY BOLAINE, A KENTISH 
MISER. 


IN the ancient city of Canterbury, with 
its beautiful cathedral, dim cloisters, and 
quaint old streets, slumbering so peacefully 
amid the Kentish hopfields, there still 


lingers a tradition of a strange, eccentric 
character who passed all her long life 
within its confines. Here and there an 
old inhabitant, if you question him on the 
subject, will tell you stories that have 
come down to him of Betty Bolaine, the 
famous miser ; but with most people, even 
in Canterbury, her existence is now for- 
gotten, and her quaintly pretty name is 
only a name and nothing more. 

Elizabeth Bolaine, born in 1732, was 
the only daughter of Noah Bolaine, “an 
eminent apothecary of the city of Canter- 
bury.” He appears to have been a man 
of some property, and to have been held 
in high respect by his fellow-citizens. 
Whether it is true, as her biographer 
states, that his daughter in her youth 
visited in the best ‘‘ London and county 
society,” we cannot now say; county 
society, if such was the case, can hardly 
have been so exclusive as we are apt to 
imagine. Betty, as she was usually called, 
it is true, was not only pretty and grace- 
ful, but quick-witted and shrewd, and 
doubtless always most excellent company. 
Moreover, she was reputed an_ heiress, 
and it is quite evident that she never 
lacked admirers willing to link their fate 
with hers. 

Amongst them was a dashing captain, 
who became so enamoured of Betty’s 





dancing at a public ball, that he persuaded 
her to elope with him, intending to marry 
her in the Fleet. Bat Miss Bolaine, 
though she dearly loved a flirtation, was 
always strangely reluctant to take upon 
herself the restraints and responsibilities 
of matrimony. When she and her lover 
reached the Strand she raised such a hue 
and cry that the passers-by stopped the 
coach and rescued her. 

Another admirer generously offered to 
keep a coach-and-four for her if only she 
would consent to be his bride, but again 
Betty’s heart failed her. Perhaps she had 
small faith in lovers’ promises, or, it may 
be, she feared that the gentleman was 
of too lavish a disposition to make her a 
suitable partner for life. 

A third aspirant for her hand, who had 
probably learnt that his fair one had a 
trick of changing her mind, induced her to 
sign a bond giving him two hundred 
pounds if she failed to keep her promise, 
Every preparation had been made for the 
wedding, and the parson was waiting in 
the church to marry them. When the 
bridegroom called—as seems to have been 
the custom in those days—to take his 
bride to church, she persuaded him, as a 
last token of his trust in her, to restore 
the bond and go on without her, promising 
to follow him a few minutes later. For 
more than an hour the deluded man 
awaited in vain the fickle Betty. Finally 
he was obliged to retire, amid the jeers 
and laughter of a large crowd which had 
assembled to witness the ceremony. 

At the death of her father Betty and her 
only brother each inherited a sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds, whilst their mother was 
left three thousand, a sum sufficient in 
those days to yield a comfortable income. 
Yet, notwithstanding, Mrs. Bolaine’s life 
is said to have been shortened by the 
privations she endured through the miserly 
habits of her unnatural daughter. Till 
now Betty’s propensity had only been 
noticeable to the shrewdest observers by 
a certain slatternliness in her dress. Hence- 
forward all Canterbury knew that Betty 
Bolaine wasa miser. Her brother, happily, 
was of a different nature, and seems to 
have been as kind to his mother as his 
strong-willed, penurious sister would allow 
him to be. As usual, however, it was 
Betty, not he, who inherited all Mrs. 
Bolaine’s savings. 

After the old lady’s death, in spite of 
the ill-repute which was already beginnin 
to be attached to Betty’s name, she foun 
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another wooer, this time in a man of 
wealth and position, but forty years her 
senior. Once again were preparations 
made for a wedding, but at the last 
moment the elderly lover refused to settle 
the whole of his property upon his bride, 
whereupon matrimony immediately lost all 
charms for Betty, and she declined to 
marry. None the less she took up her 
abode in the old gentleman’s house, and 
thanks to his strange infatuation, suc- 
ceeded in rendering the remainder of his 
life miserable to him and profitable to 
herself. On his death, two or three years 
later, she inherited a legacy of fifty pounds 
and a “handsome chariot.” The latter gift 
must have been rather a white elephant 
for one of Betty’s way of life; but she 
managed to turn a penny by letting it out 
on hire. 

Her last lover was a Mr. B ; his full 
name is never given, and probably is now 
forgotten. Why Betty, who had refused 
so many more eligible suitors, should have 
consented to wed Mr. B—— is one of the 
mysteries of her life. She may have been 
attracted by his parsimonious habits, for 
he was even a greater miser than herself, 
and gave Betty many a wrinkle as to how 
to save a halfpenny ; with her customary 
shrewdness she may also have recognised 
in him a weaker character than herself, 
whom she might mould as she willed. 

Mr. B—— had a furnished house at St. 
Lawrence—just then rising into repute as 
a watering-place — which he was in the 
habit of letting for the season. Betty, in 
spite of her slatternly ways, revelled in sea- 
bathing, and she and her husband made 
many a jaunt together to the seaside, 
where she bathed inexpensively without a 
machine or a gown. ‘They drove in the 
famous chariot, drawn by a wretched, half- 
famished steed, till the poor animal died 
of starvation, after which sad event the 
mean old couple were forced to trudge the 
fifteen long miles that lie between Can- 
terbury and St. Lawrence on foot. 

During the lifetime of Mr. B » Miss 
Bolaine always passed as his wife, and on 
one occasion even took an oath that they 
were man and wife. But when, at his 
death, it was discovered that he was an 
uncertified bankrupt, and his creditors 
prepared to come down on his rich widow 
for the recovery of his debts, Betty, who 
was never deterred by any scruple of 
honesty from acting as seemed most to 
her own advantage, promptly took another 
oath that she had never been legally mar- 











ried. No doubt the wretched woman was 
in a horrible state of alarm, for her 
money, dearer to her than life, or friends, 
or reputation, was in danger. She talked 
seriously of settling in France, and went 
so far as to sell eight thousand pounds out 
of her favourite “four-per-cents,” which 
she made over to her niece, whom she 
knew she could trust. When her hus- 
band’s creditors ceased to trouble her, the 
money was refunded. 

Mr. B—— left a curious will, concocted 
no doubt by his wily partner, in which he 
left the whole of his property to Ann 
Bolaine—the niece previously mentioned 
—in trust for her Aunt Elizabeth, his be- 
loved spouse, and the sister of Noah 
Bolaine. A son by a former wife received 
nothing, and, it was said, was even cheated 
out of a thousand pounds left him by his 
own mother by this terrible Betty. 

This Ann Bolaine was the daughter of 
Betty’s brother, who had married a Miss 
Farnham, the sister of the then Countess 
of Denbigh. She was a beautiful girl, 
and the idol of her skinflint aunt; but 
she died at the early age of twenty. 
Betty, who, according to her biographer, 
enjoyed the credit of shortening the lives 
of all belonging to her, was naturally ac- 
cused of hastening her niece’s end. Ann, 
however, was, no doubt, a delicate girl. 
There is a story of her being once “in a 
poor state of health,” and going for change 
of air, with her mother, to visit the Coun- 
tess of Denbigh. Betty, who never lost a 
chance of increasing her store, took ad- 
vantage of her sister-in-law’s absence to 
install herself in her house, where she not 
only lived rent free, but even made money 
by letting lodgings, without, as her bio- 
grapher graphically puts it, “either paying 
rent or sesses !” 

Unlike most other misers, Betty appears 
to have been a sociable old body, and to 
have had numerous acquaintances in all 
grades of society. One of her best friends 
was a poor cobbler at Wincheap, an out- 
lying district of Canterbury. For many 
years he and Betty took their breakfast 
together, Betty supplying her own bread 
and butter, with a teapot, whilst the 
cobbler provided boiling water. After 
breakfast she would often, in winter time, 
remain the whole morning, crouching over 
a pan of coals in the cobbler’s shop. Two 
days in the week she dined with another 
friend ; and for tea she had her regular 
round, having a friend for every day in the 
week, who provided her with that meal. 
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Any other trifling necessities were always 
supplied by gifts. It is difficult to surmise 
at this distance of time the motives that 
prompted. so much kindness to one s0 
despicable as Betty Bolaine. Vague hopes 
of obtaining something in the shape of a 
reward at her death, one would think 
hardly sufficient to render the presence 
of a person of her habits and morals 
endurable at one’s table. 

Although always advising others to 
practise economy in fuel by lying in bed, 
Betty never adopted this plan herself, 
preferring, if a friend’s fire was not at her 
disposal, to wander about the streets, no 
matter what might be the state of the 
weather. As her money was invested 
chiefly in the Funds, and she could trust 
no one to collect her dividends, she was 
obliged to make frequent journeys to 
London. These were usually performed 
on foot, varied only by an occasional lift 
in a waggon. Betty probably enjoyed 
these visits as much as people nowadays 
enjoy a trip to Switzerland. She carried 
with her sufficient provisions for the way, 
partaking of them beneath the shelter of a 
roadside hedge, perhaps in the company of 
some friendly tramps or gipsies, who pro- 
bably imagined her only a poor “mumper” 
like themselves. The whole cost of the 
journey, a distance of a hundred and twelve 
miles, she calculated at something under 
two shillings. Strange to say she was never 
robbed, no doubt her sordid appearance 
averted all suspicion of the large sums she 
carried concealed about her person ; though 
the fact must certainly have been well 
known to many persons in Canterbury. 
On one occasion only—when on the death 
of Mr. B—— she sold the eight thousand 
pounds out of the Funds and took possession 
of the scrip—she committed the extrava- 
gance of returning to Canterbury with her 
treasure by boat from Gravesend. The 
voyage, however, proved such a rough one 
that the miser resolved for the future to 
keep to the road, 

Although Betty could enjoy a good table 
when the expense was defrayed by some 
one else, no crust was too mouldy, no meat 
too tainted for her to consume when she 
had to pay herself. It is very evident that 
all her life long there was nothing that 
Betty so enjoyed as being treated, in her 
younger days by lovers, in her old age by 
persons who either pitied her or expected 
to be benefited at her death. Weare told 
that she had a pleasant trick of popping in 
upon her friends at dinner-time with her 





favourite saying that ‘one volunteer was 
better than two pressed men.” 

In spite of a life of privation and hard- 
ship, this extraordinary character lived to 
the advanced age of eighty-three, dying in 
1805, somewhat suddenly. The jury, at 
the coroner’s inquest, brought in a verdict 
of ‘“‘died by the visitation of God,” but 
in reality there seems to have been nothing 
mysterious about her death, which was 
more in the ordinary way than her life. 

By her will, no doubt to the bitter 
disappointment of her many friends, the 
Canterbury miser left the bulk of her 
property, amounting to twenty thousand 
pounds, to a prebendary of the cathedral, 
whom she had known but a few months. 

Although all through her lifetime Betty 
Bolaine had shown herself utterly regard- 
less of public opinion, she wished to be 
honoured at her death. Orders were left 
in her will that a hatchment was to be 
placed over the door of the wretched tene- 
ment where she had passed her last days, 
and that a marble monument was to be 
erected over her remains. According to 
directions she was buried in a vault in the 
old church of Saint Mary Magdalen, at 
Canterbury. A marble tablet was put up 
to mark the spot, and when, in 1872, the 
church was pulled down, this tablet, with 
others, was placed under the old grey tower 
left standing. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


A FORTNIGHT later I, lying idly back in 
my easy-chair in the window of my new 
quarters, watched with the interest of a 
child the busy life of the street without, 
and tried to realise that I was at last free, 
out on my own account in the wide world, 
answerable to nobody but myself for my 
actions for the first time in my life, 

Nurse Magrath, now and henceforward 
to be “ Kitty” to me, was singing merrily 
to herself in the big bow-window as she 
snipped, and shaped, and stitched, con- 
verting two blue serge uniform gowns into 
a stylish walking costume by the aid of 
braid and buttons, Kitty and I had left 
the hospital that morning, and were to 
live together for a few weeks at least, till 
our respective plans should be settled. I 
do not know who first suggested the plan, 
but it was a great comfort to me, By 
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Kitty’s advice we had taken the rooms 
recommended by Colonel Fortescue, a 
pretty little suite in a quiet street opening 
out of a big, fashionable thoroughfare, into 
which a sideway glance could be got from 
the balcony of the big bow-window, Kitty’s 
delight. She managed the housekeeping, 
and, I may say now, imposed shamefully 
on my ignorance. I trusted to her im- 
plicitly, and never noticed the disproportion 
between the luxurious style of our quarters 
and the modest rent we paid. Oar brisk, 
motherly landlady, Mrs. Brent, must also 
have been in the conspiracy, I have since 
thought. She was always suggesting some 
tempting invalid delicacy, and appeared to 
pick up game and hothouse fruit for a 
mere song when she went out marketing, 
Kitty declared it was all right, and I, in 
my inexperience, was satisfied. It might 
be London ways, for all I knew to the 
contrary, for lodging-houses to have de- 
lightful easy-chairs and sofas in every 
room, flowers in the windows, and fires in 
the bedrooms, as a matter of course. 

I was far from being fit to take up my 
work again when I left the hospital, but 
fortunately my money difficulties were at 
an end for the time being. A delightful, 
fatherly old gentleman, a diractor of the 
railway company, had paid me a visit, and 
explained that he had been in the train 
when the accident occurred, and it was by 
his orders that I had been brought to the 
hospital. He had made himself responsible 
for the expenses of my illness, and now he 
had called to discover my views as to 
compensation. I was too much overcome 
by gratitude for his kindness to entertain 
such an idea, and but for Dr. Walsham’s 
firmness in insisting on the grievous 
injuries I had sustained, the company 
might have escaped scot-free. It ended 
by my accepting hundreds where the whole 
medical staff was agreed that I ought to 
have demanded thousands, and the ar- 
rangement left us mutually satisfied. 

Kitty was as blithe as a bird. She 
had all sorts of delightful business on 
hand to transact before returning to her 
remote Irish home. The raw material of 
her trousseau was to be purchased, and 
Dr. Millar had come up to town for a 
week’s holiday to choose curtains, carpets, 
and wall-papers, and introduce her to some 
of her future relations. Moreover, he was 
going to take her to the theatre that very 
night. No wonder she sang over her 
work, and sewed three of her buttons on 
on the wrong side, 





She only laughed and began to snip 
them off. 

“Tf he isn’t there again!” she cried, 
suddenly stopping, scissors in air. 

“Who? Dr. Millar?” 

“No, no! The man in the fur-trimmed 
coat. Look, quick !” 

I looked, and drew back quickly, for the 
man, whoever he was, sauntering leisurely 
down the opposite side of the street with 
a big cigar in his mouth, was honouring 
Kitty’s window with a sideway glance of 
undisguised approval which made Kitty 
bundle up her sewing forthwith, the but- 
tons flying over the room like a hailstorm. 

“Tv’s the same! But I wouldn’t have 
James know I was looking at him for 
worlds! Don’t you remember him—the 
day we came here, when I dropped all the 
rugs getting out of the cab, and he stopped 
and picked them up, and James said, 
‘Confound his impudence’? Do you know, 
I’m afraid James is just the least bit in 
the world given to jealousy. Isn’t it a pity?” 

‘Jealous of a man in the street?” I 
asked contemptuously. 

“He was cross because I noticed the 
coat, and said he had such a lovely scarf- 
pin, and I wondered if he were a duke or 
something, and James called him an over- 
dressed Jew.” 

I agreed with “James”; I liked Dr. 
Millar very much. He had come to see 
me at the hospital, and had assisted in 
our removal and installation in our new 
quarters. He was a plain, sensible little 
man, rather serious and matter-of-fact, but 
very wise and indulgent in his dealings 
with his feather-headed little fiancés, so 
far as I could judge. 

Altogether, with Kitty and her faithful 
James at my side, the world outside the 
hospital felt far less desolate than I had 
expected. I was as free and independent 
as I ever should be, and my course now 
lay plain before me. Here I must make a 
stand. The fraud which had so far been 
forced upon me must be avowed ; for not 
a step farther in the wrong road would I 
go with my own free will. 

I had thought of beginning at once, and 
telling Kitty, but shrank from the diffi- 
culties of that course, the endless explana- 
tions and references to “Old Walsham.” 
I felt, too, that I owed it to Colonel 
Fortescue that he should be the first to be 
undeceived. He had hinted that caution 
was specially necessary in my situation, 
and that an indiscreet move might mean | 
danger to me and perhaps to others. 
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Now Kitty’s discretion was an unknown 
quantity. 

I meant to take advantage of Kitty’s 
absence and write to him this evening. 
He had left the address of his roo.cs with 
my landlady, and by to-morrow morning I 
solemnly swore to myself he should be in 
possession of the truth. 

“ Kitty,” I said, when she came in 
dressed for the theatre, looking perfectly 
charming in a white frock, and her hair 
put up in the very latest fashion, ‘‘ when 
you come home you will find a letter lying 
on this table. Will you ask Dr. Millar to 
post it?” 

Kitty promised, lifting her eyebrows a 
little at the-idea of my writing a letter— 
the first she had ever heard of my sending 
or receiving. She placed pen and paper 
and inkstand all in readiness on the sofa- 
table near me, made up the fire, and shook 
up my cushions, making many little 
penitent protestations of regret at leaving 
me, which did not prevent her going off 
looking perfectly rapturous when Dr. 
Millar and the cab arrived. I heard her 
in the hall giving Mrs, Brent minutest 
directions about my invalid supper ; then 
the house door shut, and I was alone. 

Alone to face my confession ! 

“Dear Colonel Fortescue,” I began 
mechanically, Then I broke off. He 
would resent the familiarity of the address 
when he came to know the truth. I tried 
again, but no other form would suit me, 
It should stand. It was the first and last 
time I should ever write it. 

It was a hard task, harder than I had 
imagined. I wrote, revised, and rewrote 
till my head was burning and my hands 
ice-cold. My landlady brought my dainty 
little meal, but I could not touch it. I 
recopied, amended, cancelled till she came 
again to help me to bed. I sent her away 
and sat writing on with feverish haste, for 
the hour of Kitty’s return was drawing 
near. Then in sheer despair I took what 
I had written at first, and decided that: it 
should stand. It seemed curt and un- 
gracious as I read it over, but it was clear 
and the absolute truth. It set forth my 
story, saying just as much and no more 
than was needed for my justification. 

Appeals to his pity I would none of. I 
fancied how he would read it, the look 
of cruel dismay and disappointment that 
would gather on his kind, handsome face, 
and I shivered all over and dropped my 
head on my hands with a bitter sob. Why 
had this cruel punishment come to me? 





Where was my fault? I had done no 
wrong, I assured myself passionately, over 
and over again. Why was I not left the 
friendless, insignificant drudge of a few 
months ago, with no strange, bewildering 
experiences to stir my soul to its depths ? 
No! There my whole spirit rose in revolt, 
Not so. I would take the bitter with the 
sweet, though the sweet was passing and 
the bitter would endure. I had bought 
some bright moments at the price of a 
lifetime’s woe. Be it so. 

I wrote my letter again steadily and 
clearly, read it over once more, then bowed 
my head over the paper, and laid a light 
kiss on the fold where his hand might 
rest. ‘‘ Good-bye,” I whispered softly. 
Then I signed it boldly and firmly, “ Yours 
truly, Elizabeth Margison.” 

It was done. It lay stamped, sealed, 
and addressed befora me, and my vacilla- 
tions were at an end. I placed it on the 


table where Kitty would see it, then crept 
miserably to bed, and turned my face to 
the wall in utter despair. 


With the next day there dawned on my 
soul a grievous sense of pain and loss, I 
was Elizsbeth Margison once more, and 
with my false self I had cast aside, so I 
felt, all the life and joy of womanhood. 

Yesterday I had been Mrs. Vernon, a 
foolish, sinful, suffering woman, but a living, 
sentient creature, who could love, hate, 
hope, enjoy; with a past that had held 
its pleasure as well as its pain, and a 
future with its glorious possibilities, 

To-day and for ever I was Elizabeth 
Margison, a pale, colourless shadow, thank- 
ful to creep through life from hour to 
hour, patiently earning the day’s livelihood 
by the day’s toil. 

I must not stay on here, I decided. The 
money I had in hand must be hoarded 
against a time when health and strength 
might fail me. I might give myself one 
day more. It was due to Colonel Fortescue 
to await his reply, I said inconsistently, 
though I had begged him to send none; 
besides, there were some of Kitty’s concerns 
I wished to see settled. Then I would go 
away quietly to the Governesses’ Home 
and, if they could receive me at once, 
there I would stay, writing my explana- 
tions to Kitty, and leaving it to her and 
Dr. Millar to decide whether we should 
ever meet again. 

Here Kitty entered, and Mrs. Brent 
with my breakfast-tray. I kept in the 
shadow of the curtain, dreading some 
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comment on my wan looks; but Kitty 
arranged my breakfast in solemn silence, 
only when Mrs. Brent departed I detected 
something like a small sob. 

“ Kitty, Kitty! What is it?” I cried, 
starting up, and holding out my hand to 
catch her. 

Kitty turned and looked at me, a most 
forlorn, disconsolate little figure. Her 
pretty blue eyes were rimmed with red, 
her hair was rumpled as if it had been 
lately buried in a sofa cushion, and her 
collar and tie put on anyhow. Evidently 
something serious had happened. She 
dropped on a chair and leant her elbows 
on the bed, while her tears pattered down 
like rain upon the counterpane. Then she 
wiped her eyes and began. 

‘Everything is wrong and horrid, and 
I’m sure it’s no fault of mine. I didn’t 
think James could be so cruel! I just 
went with him to post your letter; he 
looked quite pleased for me to come, and 
the moon was so bright .and the night so 
warm, and then he just marched me home 
again without speaking a word, and left 
me with ‘Good evening’ on the door-step.” 

“ But, Kitty, why ?” 

“How do I know? I can’t prevent 
people going to the theatre ; and if James 
never wants anybody to set eyes on me I had 
better go into a convent at once instead of 
marrying him—and I dare say he’d rather,” 
and again Kitty’s tears bedewed my bed. 

“ What people? Begin at the beginning, 
Kitty.” 

‘I’m sure I was never thinking of any- 
thing but the play, and between the acts, of 
course, I looked at the people. There was 
a lady in a box—such a pretty woman, and 
her gown ! I wish you could have seen it. 
The lace went so, you know, and was 
caught up on the shoulder into a puff 
with a sapphire dragon-fly—the very idea 
I want for my cream satin bodice. I was 
trying to take in every fold of it when 
James said, quite savagely, ‘Sit down,’ 
He looked furious, and then I saw just 
behind her the man in the fur-trimmed 
coat — not in the coat, of course, but 
evening dress, with a moss-rose in his 
buttonhole, and diamond studs, Of course 
I turned away directly. I never knew 
that he went on staring at me, though I 
don’t know why he shouldn’t. Then, 
when the second act began, if he didn’t 
come down to an empty stall just behind 
us! James wanted to take me away then 
and there. He declared that I ought to be 
at home taking care of you, and we had a 





regular quarrel that spoilt the whole thing 
for me. I came away before the third 
act, and we made it up in the cab. Then, 
when we got home and saw your letter, 
we went together to the pillar, and just as 
James was putting it in, the man—fur 
coat and all—came round the corner! 
He was laughing to himself, and looked so 
horribly knowing that I am sure he had 
listened to every word we said at the 
theatre. And oh, dear! what shall I do?” 

I did my best to comfort her, assured 
her that James must see his mistake on 
reflection, suggested writing him a pretty, 
penitent note, and asking him to come to 
tea that evening ; but nothing availed till 
I reminded her of the long day’s shopping 
that we had planned to do, and declared 
myself well enough to get up and start as 
soon as she pleased. She sat up, dried her 
eyes, and began to rummage in her pocket 
for her list of purchases, and went away 
presently to make her hair tidy, and try 
to get the serge costume finished to wear. 

Her spirits had quite returned by the 
time we started. 

T’ve had such a good idea,” she began 
as we drove off. “I know what will 
please James more than anything. You 
know his sister at Bromley?” I did, and 
I knew that Kitty had been shirking a 
visit there. “She wants us to go from 
Saturday to Monday. Her husband is 
something in the City, and it will be our 
only chance of meeting him. I think I'll 
offer to go—if you do not mind?” 

“Not at all,” I hastened to assure her, 
marvelling at the way in which my forlorn 
little programme was being carried out. 
Nothing would suit me better than Kitty’s 
absence at that juncture. I could leave 
the lodgings unnoticed and unquestioned, 
and Kitty would find my explanation 
waiting for her on her return, Meanwhile, 
I would give up this last day entirely to 
her. It would be a test of my own 
strength, and would distract my thoughts 
from the never-ending calculation in- 
cessantly going on in my mind: “This 
is Friday. My letter has reached him. 
He may have read it by this time. Will 
he write? Is his letter on the way? When 
will the post come in?” over and over again. 
I knew how I should sit at home, listening 
and watching through the long hours. 

I was more amused and refreshed than 
I could have imagined by watching Kitty 
at work. Her whole soul was in the 
business, and she did it well, selecting, 
matching, pricing, taking in new ideas 
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with the air she breathed. Not a girl in 
England could have made her few 
sovereigns go so far. We chose the 
wedding-dress, and the travelling suit, and 
morning dresses, and tried on boots, and 
shoes, and slippers, and ordered lengths of 
lace and fine linen, and bought odds and 
ends of trimmings, and flowers, and feathers, 
and ribbons, and we chose the set of furs 
—my present to her—and the lamp which 
I was going to give James, and drove 
slowly home through the busy, lighted 
streets, Kitty too weary with enjoyment 
even to talk. As to me, I had achieved 
my desire of tiring myself so thoroughly 
that I need not dread a sleepless night. 
I felt my heart sinking, sinking as we 
approached our own door. What was 
awaiting me within? Nothing worse than 
Dr. Millar, it appeared. I caught a 
glimpse of him standing on the hearthrug 
in the sitting-roo. I drew back, let 


Kitty enter, and softly closed the door on 
them, I took off my walking things very 
deliberately, and was standing over my fire, 
wondering whether it would be discreet to 
interrupt them just yet, when my landlady 
came to my door with a cup of chocolate, 
and I welcomed the delay. Mrs, Brent 


liked a gossip; I was quite intimately 
posted up in all the affairs of her own and 
her late husband’s family, 

‘Colonel Fortescue called to-day, ma’am,” 
she observed casually, as she took the 
tray away. ‘I’ve left his card in the 
next room, and I beg your pardon, ma’am, 
but I nearly forgot his message. He 
seemed very much annoyed at finding you 
out, but he hoped you would be at home 
to-morrow, about twelve, and would allow 
him to call.” 

** Very good,” I managed to say, but my 
lips were so stiff I could hardly form the 
words, and I had to clutch the back of a 
chair to check the nervous trembling that 
seized me. 

“He came quite early this morning, 
about ten minutes after you left,” Mrs. 
Brent added, looking at me, I thought, 
curiously, though quite respectfully. ‘How 
very tired you do look, ma’am, to be sure!” 

“Ask Miss Magrath to excuse me for 
the rest of the evening; I think I would 
stay here.” Mrs. Brent looked as if she 
had something more to say, but after 
hesitating a moment, left me. 

The course of Kitty’s true love seemed 
to be running smoothly once more when 
she came to bid me good night. James, 
on reflection, had been rather ashamed of 





himself, and had made apology and 
sufficient explanation, He knew the man 
in the fur coat, it seemed—at least, by 
name and reputation—a very shady 
reputation, indeed, and had seen him 
hanging about the hospital just before our 
departure. Kitty’s suggestion of leaving 
town had delighted him, and they were 
to start next morning, 

I made some languid proffers of assist- 
ance in completing her preparations, which 
were sternly declined that night, but 
eagerly accepted next morning. I was in 
a fever of anxiety to see her really off. 

“How kind you are!” she cried. 
“Good-bye, dear Mrs. Vernon,” and she 
ran off to the cab, leaving her muff and 
umbrella upstairs, and dropping her purse 
and glove button-hook in the hall. James 
followed and picked them up, and they 
were really gone at last. 

Good-bye, Mrs. Vernon,” I repeated to 
my own moody reflection in the glass as I 
returned to my room. I shook down my 
hair, which was loosely twisted up, and 
tried to dress it after my old fashion, but 
the little short ends sprang away from the 
brush, and curled in obstinate rings on my 
forehead. The scar still remained, so a 
cap was a necessity, and Kitty had made 
me two or three, each one more coquettish 
than the last, As for my dress, I had 
purchased a decent plain black cashmere, 
ready-made, before leaving the hospital, 
but the fit had proved auch a failure that 
Kitty the day before had recklessly 
ripped off neck-bank and sleeves to remodel, 
and there they lay still, ghastly with 
white tacking threads. I had nothing 
else to wear but my dressing-gown, unless 
I donned once more the black plush tea- 
gown, as I was forced to do at last. 

It was not Elizabeth Margison that 
looked at me from the glass, and it never 
would be again. The old days had gone, 
and the old self. In a fit of terrified 
despair I wrenched the wedding-ring from 
my finger and threw it away, and then 
had the mortification of being obliged to 
hunt for it diligently when I remembered 
the need of keeping up appearances in my 
landlady’s eyes to the last moment, 

It was eleven o'clock before I entered 
our sitting-room. I found it in gala trim, 
and my landlady bustling about putting 
final touches to the luncheon-table. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am. I did not 
expect you would come down for the next 
hour or so. I hope you will excuse my 
having laid luncheon. Saturday is such 
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a busy morning, anda the girl has gone 
out,” 

“But you need not have laid it at all 
for me. Don’t you know that Miss 
Magrath has gone away till Monday ? 
Did she not tell you?” I asked in surprise, 
looking at the four little pyramids of 
white napkin, and the many-sized glasses 
beside each place. 

‘Dear, dear! neither Miss Magrath nor 
Dr. Millar? I must have quite mis- 
understood. And I thought Colonel 
Fortescue might be here, too. Well, I 
suppose I may leave it now,” she said 
confusedly, half-laughing. 

Too languid to object or to speculate on 
her odd manner, I sank silently into my 
great chair by the fire and took up a 
book, thinking how little likely it was 
that Colonel Fortescue would ever break 
bread in charity with me from henceforth. 
I constrained myself to read two lines of 
my book—something about the beauty 
of drudgery, the joy of self-effacement. 
I laughed in bitter mockery, and threw it 
down. I should be able practically to 
realise both within the next few days. 
The prospect was not alluring. Half-past 
eleven! How the minutes were flying as 
I sat brooding there! Mrs, Brent had 
finished her work now, and was giving 
a last touch to the fruit in her best 
old Crown Derby dessert-service —some 
splendid black grapes and late golden 
plums. What was Kitty about? Those 
flowers, too, were hothouse ones. 

“Where do all those come from?” I 
demanded at last. 

“ The fruit and flowers? Oh, they come 
from a shop I deal at. I get them for | 
next to nothing,” she replied demure'y, 
but with a secret smile. 

There was confectionery, too, pink and 
white, and French bonbons. She looked 
admiringly at the result of her labours, 
then drew the table aside into the recess 
of a window till it should be required, 
touched the fire artistically, adjusted the 
blinds, and left me to myself. I wished 
ehe had stayed. 

Now the minutes began to lag as I sat | 
counting them. I had brought into the | 
room the parcel of Mrs. Vernon’s papers, | 
which I meant to deliver to Colonel | 
Fortescue, and in a box carefally sealed | 





the rings she had worn, addressed to 
Muriel. The locket I wore; I intended 
to give that back to him. I had spent 
some hours of the night and early morning 
arranging my few possessions, taking from 
Mrs. Vernon’s stores just what I should 
actually need for the next day or two—I 
thought I might lawfully go so far—and 
leaving all the rest untouched. I had 
bought a bonnet and a heavy plain cloak 
yesterday, to Kitty’s wrathful indignation, 
and left them in readiness in my room. 
Directly Colonel Fortescue left, it was my 
intention to finish putting up my things, 
settle with Mrs. Brent, paying for the 
rooms for as long as Kitty might want 
them, and go. 

1 might find some quiet corner in which 
to lie hidden while I sought for work. I 
would beseech Kitty not to try and find 
me; perhaps in some day to come—— 
Twelve! I refused to count the strokes, 
and fixed my mind intently on the letter I 
would write to Kitty, on the advertisement 
I ought to insert, the possible salary I 
might obtain, the rustiness of my poor 
little stock of accomplishments. Was that 
the sound of the street door opening and 
closing? I wouldn’t listen. My accom- 
plishments, save the mark! Perhaps all 
memory of them had faded during my 
illness—gone with my physical strength, 
my self-control. That footstep in the 
passage! I trembled from head to foot. 
My head drooped, and I could not raise it. 
I was incapable of giving word or sign. 
Then I made one desperate struggle to over- 
come my weakness, to speak, to rise and see 
who had entered ; but I was prevented. 

There came a sudden rush of light foot- 
steps across the floor, the rustle of a dress. 
Some one dropping on her kaees beside my 
chair flung her arms around me, and my lips 
were closed with a shower of warm kisses. 

“Ob, my own, own, own dear mother ; 
I’ve got you safe at last!” cried a sweet 
girlish voice in my ear. 

A lovely little face was thrown back to 
gaze more fully into mine; two great 
flashing grey eyes laughed at me through 
a mist of tears, and a fresh little rosebud of 
a mouth was put up for another and yet 
another kiss. 

“Mother, dear, don’t you know mo? 
I’m Mariel !” 
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